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OZARK MOUNTAIN TALES 


by 
Vance Randolph 


The stories set down here were obtained from my friends and neighbors, 
who know many similar tales. They did not read them in books, but learned 
them by word of mouth. Such items were very numerous in the early days, but 
are less common now. Our young people do not care for the traditional narra- 
tive; they like radio, movies, and comic books better. I have collected hundreds 
of these stories since 1920. Some were taken down in shorthand, others recorded 
on aluminum discs. More often I made notes in pencil as the story-teller spoke, 
and typed the material before the notes grew cold. I did not combine different 
versions. The tales are not retold or rewritten or re-created. I just transcribed 


each story as accurately as I could, and let it go at that. Unable to edit and 
publish the collection at present, have decided to print some samplings in the 
journals, by way of calling attention to the material. 


Oxp Briack-Oak Knows Best! 


One time there was a pretty girl named Josie, and her folks was well fixed 
but they had trouble with the law, so the town boys didn’t come around much. 
There was a young farmer name of Pete wanted to go with her, but Josie wouldn’t 
do it because she figured them high-collar town boys was better. She give old 
Gram French two dollars for a charm, but it didn’t do no good. Finally Gram 
told her to hang the charm on the old black-oak at midnight, and then say a 
little rhyme. 

When Josie come to the old black-oak she done just like Gram told her, and 
then set down to see what happened. Pretty soon she heard a voice away up 
in the air a-mumbling. Josie was kind of scared, but she stood still a minute 
and listened. There was some more mumbling, and then the voice says: ‘You 


*Told by Mr. Frank Payne, Galena, Mo., November, 1932. He heard the story in Stone 
County, Mo., about 1904. 
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got to marry Pete.” Josie run for home when she heard that, and never told 
the folks nothing. 

The next night she went back to the old black-oak and done just like Gram 
told her, and then set down to see what happened. Pretty soon she heard some 
more mumbling up in the air, and then the voice says: “You got to marry Pete.” 
Josie went home and thought about it a long time. 

The third night she went back to the old black-oak and done just like Gram 
told her, and then set down to see what happened. Pretty soon she heard some- 
thing a-mumbling up in the air, and then the voice says: “You got to marry 
Pete.” Josie went home just like she done before, and never slept a wink all 
night. 

Next day she went and told Gram French what happened. “If you heard 
the same thing three nights a-running, you better go ahead and marry Pete,” 
says Gram. ‘“What’s the use to marry a fellow like that?” says Josie. “Why, 
he ain’t got a pot to cook in, or a window to throw it out!” Gram just set and 
looked at her awhile. “Old black-oak knows best,” she says. “It takes more’n 
pots and windows to make a good husband.” Gram didn’t say no more and 
Josie didn’t return no answer. 

Josie told the folks she knowed all the time it was Pete a-talking out of the 
old-black oak, and she says Gram French must have put him up to it. But Pete 
just grinned, and he never did admit nothing. Him and her got hitched in the 
dark of the moon, all right. But the neighbors say they done about as good as 
any other married folks. 


Boots ON THE WIRE2 


One time there was an old farmer who didn’t know nothing about machinery. 
When they built the railroad across his pasture the old man used to come down 
every day to see the train go through, like it was some kind of a miracle. He 
thought the telegraph wire had something to do with running the train, but it 
was a long time before they could get him to believe that you could send a mes- 
sage on the wire. 

Well, the farmer’s boy was a-living in town, and the young fellow wanted 
his boots. So the old man cleaned the boots up and greased them right good, 
and then he got ready to drive into town. But a smart-alec come along and 
says anybody is a fool to drive all that way in a wagon, because it is thirty miles 


°Told by Mr. Ed Wall, Pineville, Mo., August, 1924. He had it from some neighbors 
near Noel, Mo., in the early 1900's. 
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and a fellow would be on the road all day. And then it will take another day to 
get back home, too. 

The farmer says, “Yes, that’s so, but my boy has got a dress-up job in town, 
and he needs these here boots right away.” The smart-alec says, “All you got 
to do is write the boy’s name on a piece of paper and put it in the boots, and 
then hang the boots on the telegraph wire. They will go through same as a tele- 
gram,” he says. “Your boy can get ’em the first thing in the morning, and it 
will only cost ten cents.”” The old man says, “It’s a damn good idea, and a lot 
easier than to drive sixty miles in a wagon, with the creek a-rising besides.” 

So then they went up to the house and drunk some cider, and the old farmer 
says, “You write my boy’s name on this here paper, because I can’t see to write 
without my specs.” The smart-alec wrote the name on the paper, and then he 
rode off toward the river. Just before dark he sneaked back through the woods, 
and sure enough there was a fine pair of boots a-hanging on the wire. The smart- 
alec stole them boots, and went on down the road. 

Next morning the old farmer seen the boots was gone, so he figured every- 
thing was all right. But when the boy come back home next month he says he 
never got the boots. The old man says, “I don’t see how that could be, as I sure 
sent em to you.” When the boy found out what happened, he says, “God damn 
it, that feller slickered you out of my boots!” 

The old man thought a long time, and finally he figured it out. “That smart- 
alec must have knowed I can’t read writing,” says he. “I bet the son-of-a-bitch 
wrote somebody else’s name on that paper! And then his pardner went to the 
telegraph office and paid the ten cents, so naturally they give him your boots!” 

The boy looked at the old man a minute, and he swallered a couple of times, 
and then he drawed a deep breath. 

“T reckon you’re right, Paw,” 
done it.” 


says he. “I reckon that must be how they 


A Lonc-HANDLED SHOVEL? 


One time there was a fool boy up on Cow Creek took a notion to dig him a 
well in the pasture. He dug down a ways, and then all of a sudden the side of 
the well caved in. There was some rocks fell down too, and it’s God’s own luck 
the poor half-wit didn’t get killed and buried right there. 

Away along in the night he come a-running up to one of the neighbor’s 


*Told by Mr. Lon Jordan, Farmington, Ark., December, 1941. Mr. Jordan says the 
story was popular around Fayetteville, Ark., in the early days. 
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house, a-hollering so loud he woke everybody up. “For God’s sake,” says he, 
“give me a long-handled shovel!” The old man says, “This is a hell of a time 
to raise such a hullabaloo, and if you want to borrow something why don’t you 
come in the day time?” But the boy just kept on a-hollering. “The well caved 
in on me! I’m a-dying under all these rocks and dirt! For God’s sake give me 
a long-handled shovel!” The old man was pretty mad by this time. “I ain’t 
going to put up with no more of this foolishness,” he says. “Maw, fetch me the 
shotgun!” And so the boy run a-blubbering down the road. 

When he come to the next house the boy hollered everybody up just like he 
done before. “For God’s sake,” says he, “give me a long-handled shovel! The 
well caved in on me! I’m a-dying under all them rocks and dirt! For God’s 
sake give me a long-handled shovel!’’ The man come to the door and opened it, 
until he seen who was there. “You ain’t a-dying,” says he, “you’re just drunk.” 
And then the man went back to bed and blowed out the light. The boy hollered 
around outside for awhile. Then he give up and run on down the road. 

It was pretty near daylight when he come to the third house, and the fellow 
that lived there got up and put on his clothes. “For God’s sake give me a long- 
handled shovel!” says the boy. “The well caved in on me! I’m a-dying under 
all them rocks and dirt! For God’s sake give me a long-handled shovel!” The 
fellow couldn’t make no sense out of what the boy says, but he figured some- 
thing serious was the matter. So he went and got the shovel. The boy grabbed 
it and run back up the road fast as he could. 

The fellow that give him the shovel follered right along behind, to help out. 
They run pretty near four miles. Then the boy took out across the cow pasture, 
and jumped down a big hole in the ground. Dirt and rocks begun to fly, so the 
fellow just stood back out of the way. He figured on doing some shoveling 
himself, soon as the boy got tired. 

Pretty soon the boy come a-climbing out. He wiped the dirt and sweat off his 
face, and he looked mighty happy about something. “By God, I made it!” says 
he. “But it was a mighty close call. If you hadn’t give me that shovel, I’d be 
dead as a wagon-tire right this minute!” 

The fellow stared at the boy mighty funny, and then he went over and 
looked down the hole. “Listen, son,” says he, “was anybody else down there, 
when the dirt caved in?” The boy says, “No, I was all by myself. That’s what 
makes well-digging so goddam dangerous.” 

Nobody said anything after that, and you could hear the peter-birds a-sing- 
ing in the trees. The fellow just set there and thought about it awhile. Pretty 
soon he picked up his shovel, and started out to walk the four miles back home. 
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THE TAPEWORM*4 


One time there was a little man named George Barr, and he could eat more 
than anybody in the whole country. The folks claim he et two big hams in one 
day, and three pans of biscuit, and half a bushel of ’taters, and thirty-two roast- 
ing ears, with a big pile of cabbage throwed in. It took two whole families 
a-working day and night to keep him in fodder. George was built plenty solid, 
but it ain’t natural for a human to gobble up victuals like that. Some folks 
thought George must be witched, but Doc Holton figured it was a tapeworm. 
Doc give him a horse quart of worm medicine, and George had to set in the 
privy all night, but he didn’t pass no tapeworm. So Doc just shuck his head, 
and give up the case. 

Finally Uncle Billy Henson bet George he couldn’t eat twenty pounds of 
salt without no water, and George won the money easy. Then the boys jumped 
onto George and tied him down. They pulled his pants off, and Uncle Billy laid 
his rope on George’s behind, so that if the tapeworm come out he’d have to stick 
his head through the noose. George kept a-hollering for a drink, but they never 
give him a drop. Uncle Billy had them fetch a bucket of water, and set it on 
the ground right behind where George was tied. 

All this time poor George was a-hollering for water, but Uncle Billy just set 
there a-holding onto his rope. He was a-staring at George’s hind end like a cat 
watching a mouse-hole. In about two hours the old tapeworm got so thirsty he 
couldn’t stand it no longer. He stuck his head out first, and then he reached for 
the water bucket. Uncle Billy just pulled the rope tight, and ketched the var- 
mint round the neck. Then he hollered for the boys, and they all got a hold of 
that rope. They pulled and they pulled, with the old tapeworm a-holding back 
for all he was worth. Poor George was yelling murder and rape, but the boys 
just kept on a-pulling. 

When they finally drug that tapeworm out of George it was sixty-three foot 
long, and thick as a man’s leg. As soon as the boys turned George loose he 
drunk ten gallons of water, and then went to bed. Next day he got to feeling 
pretty good, and after that he et his victuals reasonable, just like anybody else. 
He must be about seventy years old now, but there ain’t a healthier man in this 
county than George Barr. 

The boys wanted to kill the old tapeworm, but Uncle Billy knowed better. 
He put it in a big water-tank down in town, and built a brush-arbor on top, and 


‘Told by Mr. Farwell Gould, Pittsburg, Kansas, February, 1930. Mr. Gould heard it in 
the vicinity of Batesville, Ark., shortly after the Civil War. 
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charged everybody ten cents to see the Black River Sea-Serpent. Uncle Billy 
told ’em he’s the only man in the world that ever roped such a animal, and 
maybe he is, at that. The boys put a fancy dog-collar round the critter’s neck, 
and had a regular log chain fastened to the collar, just to be on the safe side. 
Uncle Billy says if it was to get loose and crawl up into one of the tourists, all 
that fancy roping would have to be done over again. 


GRIND THE COFFEE® 


One time there was a bunch of girls wanted to play “Grind the Coffee,” but 
they didn’t have no jumping-rope. Good ropes wasn’t common in them days, 
and if a girl was to use the well-rope she’d get a licking soon as the folks found 
it out. So mostly they would cut a nice straight grapevine, and play with that if 
there wasn’t no rope handy. 

While the girls was a-gabbling about how they didn’t have no rope, here 
come a fellow named Jerry Stillwell. He was a big good-looking boy and not 
very bright, so the girls all thought he was God’s own cousin. Jerry says of 
course he will get ’em a jumping-rope, and glad to do it. “Anything to conveni- 
ence the ladies is my motto,” he says. So away they went with all them girls 
a-hanging onto Jerry, like a flock of pullets after a young rooster. 

By the time they got to the woods poor Jerry’s head was spinning like a top. 
But pretty soon he seen a nice straight grapevine a-hanging down a tall gumtree. 
Jerry clumb that vine like a squirrel, with a big knife between his teeth. When 
he got up about twenty feet the girls was all hollering about what a wonderful 
climber he was. 

Jerry turned his head to look down at ’em, and he was grinning so they could 
see what fine white teeth he had. It looks like anybody would have knowed 
better, but poor Jerry was thinking about something else. So all of a sudden he 
reached up the old frog-sticker and cut the vine off over his head. Down come 
the whole business, and Jerry hit the ground KER-WHOOMP; The wind was 
knocked plumb out of him for a minute, so he just laid there with his mouth 
wide open. 

The girls was all a-squealing like pigs at a cutting-match. Some of them run 
to the creek and fetched water, but mostly they was a-pulling poor Jerry around 
to untangle him out of the grapevine. Soon as he ketched his breath, Jerry 
begun to holler so loud you could hear him plumb to the road. He says both legs 


*Told by Mrs. Mary Burke, Springfield, Mo., May, 1932. It was related in Christian 
County, Mo., she says, about 1910. 
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is broke, and his backbone throwed out of joint besides. And he says don’t pour no 
more water on me, because I am wet as a mushrat already. So finally they got a 
fellow to load Jerry on a wagon and haul him into town. Old Doc Holton looked 
him over mighty careful, and he says there ain’t nothing much wrong with Jerry. 
Just bruised and skinned up, he says, but no bones broke. And when they told 
Doc how it happened, he laughted right in Jerry’s face. 

As soon as they found out Jerry wasn’t hurt, the girls told everybody how 
he cut the vine off, and pretty soon people was laughing about it all over the 
country. Jerry Stillwell couldn’t take a joke. For a long time after that he 
would fight anybody if they so much as mentioned grapevines, or jumping-ropes, 
or “Grind the Coffee.” 


GRAVE ROBBERS® 


One time there was two ornery fellows that would do most anything for 2 
dollar, and finally they got so low down they hired out to a doctor. Their 
business was to steal corpses. The night after a burying they would go to the 
graveyard and dig up the dead man, and put the dirt back with the flowers on 
top and all, so nobody couldn’t tell the difference. Then they would put the 
corpse in a wagon and haul it to the medical college at Kansas City. A good fresh 
corpse would bring twenty-five dollars, and twenty-five dollars was a lot of 
money in them days. 

It was a dark night, and pretty cold with snow still on the ground, when they 
come to a tavern. So they tied their team to the hitch-rack, and went in to get 
a couple of hot toddies. The corpse was wrapped up in canvas, and covered 
with straw in the back of the wagon. While them no-goods was a-drinking in 
the tavern, along come a farm boy afoot. He was pretty drunk, so he just 
crawled into the wagon-bed and laid down. Of course, he didn’t know there was 
a corpse under the straw. 

Pretty soon the two grave-robbers come out, and they had a bottle of 
whiskey. Neither one of them seen the farm boy that had went to sleep in the 
wagon. They just drove on down the road, and every so often they would take 
a drink out of their bottle. It wasn’t long till they got to swapping lies and 
laughing and slapping each other on the back. Just as they was about to finish 
the bottle, one of ’em turned and hollered to the corpse: “Git up, old stiff, and 


*Told by Mr. A. B. Macdonald, Kansas City, Mo., May, 1933. He said that it was known 
to many old-timers in Jackson County, Mo. Macdonald was a reporter on the Kansas City 
Star, and thought the story had appeared in one of the Kansas City papers, but we were 
unable to find it in the files. 
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have a snifter!”” The farm boy had pretty near slept off his liquor by this time, 
so he set up with a jerk. “Don’t care if I do,” says he. 

Well sir, them two fellows was scared pretty near to death. They both yelled 
loud as they could, and jumped out of the wagon, and run off through the woods. 
One of them tore up-hill on the right side of the road, and the other one slid 
down a bank and run through the creek on the left . The farm boy just set there 
with his mouth open. He figured them teamsters must have went crazy. That’s 
what he told the sheriff next day, anyhow. “I could hear them fellers a-hol- 
lering for a long time,” says he. “They kept a-gettin’ fainter and fainter, but 
they was still a-hollering,” he says. 

The dead man’s kinfolks was pretty mad when they found the corpse under 
the straw in that wagon. The Starbuck boys was all for hanging the grave-rob- 
bers, but they never did catch up with them, so far as anybody could find out. 
The folks took the deceased back home and dusted him off, and people from all 
over the country come to the burying. That there corpse had the best of it, all 
down the line. There ain’t many fellows, even in Jackson county, that gets two 
big funerals. 


THE BLACKSMITH’s STORY? 


One time there was a blacksmith that couldn’t get no rest of a night, and he 
kept talking about how he was rode by a witch. Soon as he went to sleep a girl 
would put a hair bridle on him, and ride him all over the country. That’s why 
he was so tired out in the morning. He had scratches on his legs, too, and some- 
times there was cockleburs in his hair. If a man was to tell such a tale now- 
adays, folks would think he was crazy. But that was a long time ago, and 
everybody believed in witches then. 

Finally the blacksmith made a dummy and put it in his bed, and then he 
hid behind the door. When the young witch come in, he grabbed the bridle and 
put it on her. Sure enough, she turned into a fine mare. She bucked and 
kicked and tried to bite, but the blacksmith stayed right with her. They went 
a-flying up hills and through briar-patches, and he didn’t spare the whip nor 
spur, neither. The mare didn’t have no shoes on, so he went down to the shop. 
She carried on something terrible, but he tied her up like an ox, and shod her 
all round. Then he snatched off the ropes, and away she run through the timber. 

The blacksmith went home and slept fine. The witch never bothered him 


"Told by Mr. Elbert Short, Crane, Mo., July, 1933. In the early 1900's, he said, the 
story was known to many people near Marionville, Mo. 
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no more. But about ten miles away a merchant’s daughter showed up missing. 
Finally they found her, a-hiding in the barn. She was stark naked, with horse- 
shoes nailed to her hands and feet. 

There was a lot of talk, but nobody ever done anything about it. Her pappy 
was a rich man, and he stood in with the county officers. So they just hushed 
the whole thing up, and sent the girl off to a big hospital somewheres. Some of 
the town folks went so far as to claim it was just one of them old tales, and 
nothing like that ever did happen nohow! 


CorN FOR THE MILLERS 


One time there was a farm boy a-riding to mill, with a grinding of corn in a 
big old tow-sack. He had the corn in one end of the sack and a rock in the 
other, so it balanced nice across the saddle. 

A smart-alec from town come along, and he says your pony is about done 
for, and it ain’t sensible to load him down with rocks. The farm boy just 
grinned. ‘My pappy always done it this way,” says he, “and so did grandpappy 
before him. What’s good enough for them is good enough for me.” And then 
the farm boy rode on, but he kept a-thinking about what the fellow said. 

Pretty soon here come another smart-alec, and he says you have got that 
poor animal loaded too heavy. No horse ought to carry a boy and a big rock 
and a sack of corn besides, says he. “Maybe you’re right,” says the farm boy. 
“But I got to take this here corn to mill, and I need the rock to balance it. The 
only weight that can be took off the horse is me.” So then he got down and 
walked, a-leading the pony, with the corn hanging down on one side of the 
saddle and the rock hanging down on the other side. 

Pretty soon here come the third smart-alec, and he says the pony can’t 
hardly stand up, because all that rock and corn is too much for him. And it’s 
a shame for a big stout boy to be walking along like you ain’t got a care in the 
world! “Maybe you're right,” says the farm boy. “I will tote the stuff awhile, 
and let the horse have a rest.” So he pulled the sack off the saddle and put it 
on his back. 

It was a hot day, and pretty soon the farm boy began to get tired. “I don’t 
mind packing the weight,” says he to himself, “it’s this here walking that’s de- 
stroyin’ me.” So then he got back into the saddle, but he was still carrying the 
corn and the rock on his shoulders. 


®Told by Mr. William Hatton, Columbia, Mo., July, 1929. Mr. Hatton believed that the 
story originated in Lawrence County, Mo., about 1905. 
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When the miller seen them a’coming he begun to laugh. “What for are you 
carryin’ the corn on your back?” says he. “It’s too heavy for the poor horse, 
so I’m a-helping him out,” says the farm boy. The miller laughed louder than 
ever when he heard that, but he didn’t say nothing more. The farm boy set 
down on a pile of cobs while the corn was a-grinding, and he thought about it a 
long time. Finally he figured out what the miller was a-laughing at. “I believe 
them three smart-alecs has made a fool out of me,” says he to himself. 

Next time he went to mill the farm boy carried his corn across the saddle 
with a rock in the other end of the sack, just like his pappy and his grandpappy 
done before him. Pretty soon one of them smart-alecs come along, and he says 
carrying extra weight is wasteful; it would be more economical to take the rock 
out, and put half the corn in each end of the sack. 

“Yes, I reckon it would be a saving,” says the farm boy. “But when this 
rock wears out, all I got to do is pick up another one. There’s plenty of ’em in 
our pasture, and we don’t give a damn for expenses.” So then he rode on, and 
left the smart-alec a-standing there with his mouth open. 


Too Mucu CuHurcH WorkK® 


One time there was a young doctor come to our settlement, and he was just 
out of medical school. He got an old doctor to show him around the neighbor- 
hood for a few days, so he could get acquainted with the folks and see what kind 
of doctoring they was used to. 

The first house they stopped at, the old doctor felt a sick woman’s pulse. 
“You’ve been eating too much sweet stuff,” says he. Then he give the woman 
some pills, and that’s all there was to it. When they got back in the buggy the 
young doctor says, “You didn’t examine that woman. How did you know what 
was the matter with her?” The old doctor just grinned. “Didn’t you see all 
those candybar wrappings in the fireplace?” says he. 

When they come to the next house, the old doctor felt a sick man’s pulse and 
looked at his tongue. “You’ve been smoking too much,” says he. Then he left 
some pills on the table, and that’s all there was to it. “You didn’t give that 
fellow any examination, either,” says the young doctor. “How did you know 
what was wrong with him?” The old doctor just grinned. ‘“Didn’t you see 
those cigaret-butts all over the floor?” says he. 

On their way to the next house, the old doctor says, “The woman that lives 
here is a grass widow, and she is pretty sick. Suppose you take this case, and 


°Told by Mr. George Head, Eureka Springs, Ark., April, 1951. 
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we'll see how you make out.” So the young doctor felt the woman’s pulse, and 
looked at her tongue. “You’ve been doing too much church work,” he says, 
“and I advise you to go easy for awhile.” Then he give her some pills, and 
that’s all there was to it. 

When they got back in the buggy the old doctor says, “Too much religion 
is driving that woman crazy. I told her so, years ago. But you never saw the 
patient before. How on earth did you know what’s the matter with her?” The 
young doctor just grinned. “Didn’t you see that preacher under the bed?” 
says he. 


Devit TAKE THE SKILLET!° 


One time there was an old fellow camped on Sugar Creek, a-trying to cook 
him a mess of fish. He built his little fire under a ledge, because it was a-rain- 
ing. The wood all got wet, and there wasn’t enough grease, and the frying-pan 
broke so the handle had to be wired on. The old man was pretty hungry, and 
smoke got in his eyes, and it seemed like everything went wrong. Finally the 
handle on the skillet come loose, and most of his grease spilled out in the fire. 
The old fellow belonged to the Pentecostal Church that didn’t believe in cussing, 
but when the handle slipped he says, “Devil take it!” Just then he looked up, 
and there stood the Old Boy himself, a-grinning through the smoke. 

The Devil didn’t speak no regular words, but he growled like a big dog, and 
swung his tail around. There was three sharp prongs on the end of the tail. 
Then he opened his mouth big as a bear-trap, and walked right through the fire. 
The old man was scared pretty near to death, but he stood up with the frying- 
pan in his hand. All of a sudden he throwed pan, fish, grease and all right into 
the Devil’s mouth. 

Old Scratch yelled so loud it shook the whole country, and blowed sparks 
fifty foot high, and tore down saplings all the way to the creek. When he hit 
the water, the steam misted up the whole valley like a July fog. The old man 
was down on his knees a-praying by this time, and the Devil went plumb out of 
sight. The skillet was gone too, and nobody ever did find it. 

When the old man told the folks what happened, most of them just kind of 
snickered, because they figured the old fellow must have dreamed it. But he 
showed ’em something that stopped their giggling mighty sudden. About twenty 
foot back from the fire stood a ironwood tree, and there was a kind of horn 


Told by Mr. Sam McDaniels, Jane, Mo., December, 1928. He heard it about 1910, 
from old settlers in the neighborhood. 
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stuck plumb through it. The thing was thin and black, sharp on both sides 
like a double-edged knife. It was pretty near two foot long. The folks looked 
at the horn mighty close, but nary one of ’em touched it. 

The old man always swore it was one of the prongs off the Devil’s tail, and 
maybe it was. There ain’t no animal in this country has got such a horn as that. 
Like the old fellow says, if it didn’t come off’n the Devil’s tail, where did it come 


from? 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
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MELVILLE’S WORLD’S-LANGUAGE 


by 
C. Merton Babcock 


The theory that national culture is a unification of imaginative creations of 
primitive peoples in a dynamic social configuration; that folk arts lay a founda- 
tion for the fine arts in form, spirit, and expression;! that master-works of 
creative literature, for example, depend precisely on the transmutation and 
transliteration of folk motifs and patterns of expression; may be graphically 
demonstrated with respect to the works of Herman Melville. Further evidence 
in support of such a theory of literature may be found in the writings of dis- 
tinctive American artists, notably Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and Emily Dick- 
inson — who, like the author of Moby Dick, accepted Emerson’s intellectual 
challenge, aptly called the “declaration of American literary independence,” or 
who exploited the frontier for the purposes of their art, rather than copy-catting 
conventional European patterns and models. 

In criticizing Hawthorne, for whom he had the profoundest respect, Melville 
said: 


. it is better to fail in originality, than to succeed in imitation .. . 
there is no hope for us in these smooth, pleasing writers that know 
their powers . . . they but furnish an appendix to Goldsmith, and other 
English authors. And we want no American Goldsmiths, nay, we want 
no American Miltons . . . let him write like a man, for then he will be 
sure to write like an American.* 


The purpose of the present paper is to show that Melville in his tales of the 
sea employed folk language as a means of dramatizing his democratic theme.® 


Constance Rourke in The Roots of American Culture (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1942), pp. 22-26, has pointed out that Montaigne evolved such a theory which he called 
poésie Populaire. In the eighteenth century the idea was promoted by Vico, Rousseau, and 
the German Herder. 

*The thesis that Melville’s success in Moby Dick is largely owing to his transmutation of 
the “lusty, undirected energies” pervading traditional materials is defended by Constance 
Rourke in American Humor (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931), pp. 191-200; and by 
Richard Chase in Herman Melville (New York: Macmillan, 1949), pp. 64-65. 

*Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The American Scholar.” 

‘Herman Melville, “Hawthorne and His Mosses,” first published in The Literary World 
(August 17; August 24, 1850). 

*This theme is stated clearly in the last paragraph of “Knights and Squires,” Moby Dick, 
Chapter xxvi (Reinhardt Edition). It is one of a large number of “multifarious themes” to 
which the author devoted his attention. 
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Following the literary precedent established by Chaucer, Dante, and Shakes- 
peare, Melville chose the vernacular (what he called ‘nondescript provincial- 
isms”) as vehicle of his thought. “On the face of it,” says Howard P. Vincent, 
“nothing seems more grotesque than the idea that a great tragic drama, or epic, 
could be shaped out of the brutal unseductive details of the American sperm- 
whale fishery... .”6 This, precisely, was Melville’s conscious plan for Moby 
Dick: 


If, then to meanest mariners, and renegades and castaways, I shall here- 
after ascribe high qualities, though dark; weave round them tragic 
graces; if even the most mournful, perchance the most abased, among 
them all, shall at times lift himself to the exalted mounts; if I shall 
touch that workman’s arm with some ethereal light; if I shall spread a 
rainbow over his disastrous set of sun; then against all mortal critics 
bear me out in it, thou just Spirit of Equality . . . thou great democratic 
God! (Moby Dick, xxvi). 

Nothing could be more incongrous, it is submitted, than that a story of these 
roving, sea-pacing Nantucketers be written in the drawing-room idiom of an 
Addison or a Chesterfield. Melville, himself a whaler, identified himself with 
whalers, and employed the elemental language of whalers in relating the details 
of his narrative. “Long companionship with seamen of all tribes,” says he, 
“wear away in good time all mother-tongue stammerings . . . you speak a world’s 
language, jovially jabbering in the Lingua-Franca of the forecastle.”? In an- 
other place, he says, “No mere rhetoric avails with such men: fine periods are 
vanity. You cannot touch them with tropes. They need to be pressed home by 
plain facts” (Redburn, xxxv, 227). 

Matthiessen has shown that “In his effort to endow the whaling industry 
with a mythology befitting a fundamental activity of man in his struggle to 
subdue nature, [Melville] came into possession of the primitive energies latent 
in words.”® These words were the “happy and significant,” “concise, point- 
blank phrases” of seamen of all tribes: Manilla-men, Anglo-Saxons, Cholos, 
Lascars, and Danes” — men from every pestilent lane and Booble alley in the 
world — “alien souls melted down into one.” ‘You cannot spill a drop of Amer- 
ican blood,” reasoned Melville, “without spilling the blood of the whole world. 


*Howard P. Vincent, The Trying-out of Moby Dick (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949), 
pp. 30. 

"Mardi, I, iii, p. 15. (All references to the works of Melville are to the Standard Edition, 
London: Constable, 1922-1924, except for quotations from Moby Dick, which are from the 
Reinhardt edition, with an introduction by Newton Arvin, New York: Reinhardt, 1948.) 
*F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York: Oxford, 1941), p. 423. 
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. .. Our blood is as the flood of the Amazon, made up of a thousand noble cur- 
rents all pouring into one” (Redburn, xxxiii, 216). 

The colorfully metaphorical, albeit crude and uncouth, expressions in the 
barnacled vernacular are representative products of folk creation and “breathe 
the very poetry of the ocean.” The spicy eloquence, the salty flavor of the folk 
idiom transcends every page of Melville’s writings and intertwines the cordage 
of his every thought. 


Prominent among the particular types of folk expression utilized by Melville 
in developing his theme is the traditional proverb. The author had an almost 
uncanny memory for maxims, truisms, and exotic proverbial sayings. His spe- 
cific employments include Polynesian proverbs, Oriental wisdom, Platonian 
maxims, proverbs of the ancients, Poor Richard’s wit, naval and marine phrases, 
Nantucketisms, household expressions, and vulgarisms — to mention a few. Mel- 
ville’s complete works constitute an invaluable source book of proverbial lore. In 
many instances the author’s usages antedate the earliest recorded examples in- 
cluded in dictionaries on historical principles, such as the Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs. Some traditional proverbs are preserved solely by Melville’s 
usage. 


To demonstrate the wide variety of the content and form of these proverbs a 
few selected examples are submitted: 


American frontier proverb: Free horses need wide prairies (Mardi, II, 
Ivii, 240). 

Folk simile: Like the poor farmer’s team, of an old man and a cow — 
not handsomely, but to the purpose (Confidence Man, xxxix, 269). 

Folk recipe: Hold the steak in one hand and show a live coal to it with 
the other (Moby Dick, \xiv, 295). 

Wellerism: My name is Pitch; I stick to what I say (Confidence Man, 
xxii, 155). 

Folk philosophy: Some women ain’t all maplesugar.® 

Epitaph: Here lies the emptiest of mortals; he was full of himself 
(Mardi, IT, xxvii, 105). 

Paraphrase of familiar proverb: Round the Cape of Good Hope is the 
shortest way to Nantucket (Moby Dick, cxix, 495). 

Drinking proverb: Ale must be drunk in a fog and a drizzle (Redburn, 
xxviii, 170). 

Folk custom: Jn tempest time, the headmost man last flies the wreck 
(Mardi, II, xci, 399). 

Folk characterization: Texas ranger’s uniform — shirt collar and a pair 
of spurs (Redburn, xv, 92). 

Folk belief: The more whales, the less fish (Moby Dick, \xxvii, 388). 


“Poor Man’s Pudding,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (July, 1854). 
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Proverbial euphemistic phrase: To feel Davy Jones’s chestlid on your 
nose (White Jacket, \xiii, 218). 


Janet E. Heseltine has shown that Shakespeare’s use of proverbs differed 
radically from the uses made by other Elizabethan writers: “When he used them 
allusively, or as the small change of conversation, they came out transmuted 
from a contemplative mind that was stored with them.”2® Such a judgment is 
justifiable with respect to Melville’s method in Moby Dick. In Redburn and 
White Jacket and the earlier tales Melville seems to present proverbial sayings, 
much as Scott did in his novels, by way of securing them for posterity. In Mardi, 
the author experiments with paraphrase and parody and imitation; but in Moby 
Dick, the matter is touched by the wand of genius and the proverbs are so 
“thoroughly wrought into the complete texture” of the narrative and drama, or 
so concealed in unique compounds and other verbal devices, as to be scarcely 
discernible in their separate entity. 

Perhaps the most typically American folk-speech pattern is the “spandan- 
galous” hyperbole of the frontier, called “tall talk.” Melville employed this 
idiom with authority. The characteristic verbal extravagance of men on the 
whaling frontier out of Nantucket and New Bedford was as essentially national- 
istic in spirit as was the same type of expression on other American frontiers. 

A Cape-Horn measure of bravado was required of a man who would march 
boldly up to the “‘monstrousest ’parmacetty that ever chipped a boat” —a mon- 
ster who would make the mightiest elephant but a terrier, a critter with “a sulk 
and pout twenty feet long and five feet deep by carpenter’s measurement,” 
whose “mouth would accommodate a couple of whist tables and comfortably 
seat all the players.” Melville tells of a Nathan Swain, Nantucketer, who with 
a long lance killed fifteen such whales between a sunrise and a sunset (Moby 
Dick, iii, 12). The second mate of the Pequod boasted he could behead a sper- 
macetti whale single handed in ten minutes (Moby Dick, |xx, 308). Another 
member of the crew made the facetious remark that he could eat a whale in one 
mouthful (Moby Dick, \xxxiii, 323). The captain’s unearthly slogan” “tore 
every cry but his to shreds”: “I'll chase him round Good Hope, and round the 
Horn, and round the Norway Maelstrom, and round perditions’s flames before 
I give him up” (Moby Dick, xxxvi, 160). 

A still mightier power than the Leviathan was Death’s jaw, “the appalling 
ocean,’ —a fiend to its own offspring.”’: 


1°TIntroduction to Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1948), p. xvi. 
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Like a savage tigress that tossing in the jungle overlays her own cubs, 
so the sea dashes even the mightiest whales against the rocks, and leaves 
them there side by side with the split wrecks of ships. . . . Panting and 
snorting like a mad battle steed that has lost its rider, the masterless 
ocean overruns the globe (Moby Dick, lviii, 273). 


These, then, plus the virgin horrors of Cape Tormentoto and the supernat- 
ural, were the “interlinked terrors” of men who plundered the sea for a liveli- 
hood or sought “sentiment in tar and blubber.” No wonder Captain Ahab could 
boast, “I’d strike the sun if it insulted me!” (Moby Dick, xxxvi, 161). No won- 
der sea usages were saturated with epigrammatic hyperbole. 

Melville’s tales contain innumerable examples of localisms: 


Everything was filled with sperm, except the captain’s pantaloons 
pockets (Moby Dick, cxv, 487). 

I'd swallow a live goat with all his hair and horns on (Moby Dick, 
xvi, 77). 

He could take a chip from between your teeth at twenty paces (White 
Jacket, xv, 79). 

So far eastward that they have to pry up the sun with a handspike 
(White Jacket, xxxii, 164). 

I’m ready to pace from Maine to Florida; ford the Great Lakes; and 
jump the Ohio, if it comes in the way (Redburn, \xi, 391). 


There are also artistic strokes of the highest genius: 


With a frigate’s anchors for my bridle-bitts and fasces of harpoons for 
spurs, would I could mount [the starry Cetus] and leap the topmost 
skies to see whether the fabled heavens with all their countless tents 
really lie encamped beyond my mortal sight (Moby Dick, lvii, 270). 


Only a man familiar with the mythical constructs of the folk mind could con- 
ceive such fabulous conceits. By verbal alchemy the artist transmutes base 
metals of folk expression into literary gold of epic and dramatic significance. 

Melville had to make the difficult transition “from a schoolmaster to a 
sailor” before he could see things in proper perspective. “Now at sea,” he tells 
us, “all men appear as they are. No school like a ship for studying human 
nature” (Mardi, I, iii, 16). 


And as for me, if, by any possibility there be any as yet undiscovered 
prime thing in me; if I shall ever deserve any real repute in that small 
but high hushed world which I might not be unreasonably ambitious 
of; if hereafter I shall do anything that, upon the whole, a man might 
rather have done than to have left undone; if, at my death, my execu- 
tors, or more properly my creditors, find any precious MMS. in my 
desk, then here I prospectively ascribe all the honor and the glory to 
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whaling; for a whale-ship was my Yale College and My Harvard 
(Moby Dick, xxiv, 109-10). 

The bitter paradox is that Melville was “too deserving of popularity to be 
popular.” His versatility with language, his unique blending and unification of 
several varieties of usage with respect to the setting, characters, and incidents 
of his story is proof of artistic genius. The employment of the salty expressions 
of seasoned whiskerandoes not only supplies zest to the narratives, but demon- 
strates the author’s democratic convictions and supports one of his principal 
themes. 


Michigan State College 
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A NEGRO “FOLK GAME” IN COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 


by 
Hennig Cohen 


The South Carolina Gazette, published at Charleston from 1732 to 1775, 
contains a wealth of information on the sports and pastimes of the pleasure- 
loving population of that province. Plays, concerts and lectures were available 
to the more cultivated, but horse races, cockfights, raree shows and military 
reviews engrossed the attention of all classes of society, white and black, free 
and slave. Little information, however, is to be found in the Gazette or other 
colonial newspapers regarding exclusively Negro diversions. This is not sur- 
prising for such entertainments were usually of so mild a nature that they held 
no interest for the newspaper reader or they were illegal and hence a closely 
guarded secret. Few references of any kind to clandestine social gatherings of 
Negro slaves before the Revolutionary War have been noted. An exception is 
to be found in one of a series of letter esssays published in the Gazette in 1772 
by a contributor who used the pseudonym “Stranger.” 

“Stranger” was primarily concerned with discussing the status of laws which 
affected the well-being of the province of South Carolina. An act passed by the 
General Assembly in 1740 “for better ordering and governing Negroes and other 
Slaves” occupied his attention in one of these essays. To illustrate what he felt 
was a serious need for enforcing a section of this law which subjected “every 
Slave who shall be found out of the limits of the town, or plantation, to which 
he or she belongs, without a ticket, letter, or some white person in company, to 
corporal punishment, not exceeding 20 lashes on the bare back,” he described a 
social gathering of Negroes which holds considerable interest for the folklorist. 
The following extract from “Stranger’s” essay is transcribed from the Gazette 
of September 17, 1772: 


The Stranger had once an opportunity of seeing a Country-Dance, 
Rout, or Cabal of Negroes, within 5 miles distance of this town, on a 
Saturday night; and it may not be improper here to give a description 
of that assembly. It consisted of about 60 people, 5-6th from Town, 
every one of whom carried something, in the manner just described; 
as, bottled liquors of all sorts, Rum, Tongues, Hams, Beef, Geese, Tur- 
kies and Fowls, both drest and raw, with many luxuries of the table, 
as sweetmeats, pickles, &c. (which some did not scruple to acknowledge 
they obtained by means of false keys, procured from a Negro in 
Town, who could make any Key, whenever the impression of the true 
one was brought to him in wax) besides other articles, which, without 
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doubt, were stolen, and brought thither, in order to be used on the pres- 
ent occasion, or to be concealed and disposed of by such of the gang as 
might have the best opportunities for this purpose: Moreover, they 
were provided with Music, Cards, Dice, &c. The entertainment was 
opened, by the men copying (or taking off) the manners of their mas- 
ters, and the women those of their mistresses, and relating some highly 
curious anecdotes, to the inexpressible diversion of that company. Then 
they danced, betted, gamed, swore, quarrelled, fought, and did every- 
thing that the most modern accomplished gentlemen are not ashamed 
of; except breaking of lamps, abusing the watch, and what is com- 
monly called beating up of quarters, which would have endangered 
their own safety. They had also their private committees; whose de- 
liberations were carried on in too low a voice, and with so much caution, 
as not to be overheard by the others; much less by the Stranger, who 
was concealed in a deserted adjacent hut, where the humanity of a 
well-disposed grey-headed Negro man had placed him, pitying his 
seeming indigence and distress. The members of this secret council, 
had much the appearance of Doctors, in deep and solemn consultation 
upon life or death; which indeed might have been the scope of their 
meditations at that time. Not less than 12 fugitive slaves joined this 
respectable company before midnight, 8 of whom were mounted on 
good horses; these, after delivering a good quantity of Mutton, Lamb, 
and Veal, which they brought with them, directly associated with one 
or other of the private consultators; and went off about an hour be- 
fore day, being supplied with liquor, &c. and perhaps having also re- 
ceived some instructions. — The Stranger is informed, that such assem- 
blies have been very common, and that the company has sometimes 
amounted to 200 persons, even within one mile’s distance of this place: 
Nay, he has been told, that intriguing meetings of this sort are fre- 
quent even in Town, either at the houses of free Negroes, apartments 
hired to slaves, or the kitchens of such Gentlemen as frequently retire, 
with their families, into the country, for a few days; and that, at these 
assemblies, there are seldom fewer than 20 or 30 people, who commit 
all kinds of excesses. Whenever or wherever such nocturnal rendez- 
vouses are made, may it not be concluded, that their deliberations are 
never intended for the advantage of the white people? 


“Stranger” seems to have been distressed principally on account of the 
assistance participants in the “nightly cabals” gave runaways, their pilfering 
of liquor and dainties from the master’s larder, their obvious disrespect of their 
betters, and the possibility of their using their “private committees” to hatch 
servile rebellion. More significant to the student of folklore is the parodying 
of the social affairs of white society and the relating of “highly curious anec- 
dotes” at its expense. Obviously such practices had a cathartic effect, and 
certainly they cast light upon the nature of that type of bitter humor which has 
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been often encountered among Negroes and other depressed social groups. One 
is reminded of the colorful and uninhibited activities of the Negro Krewe of 
Zulu during the annual Mardi Gras celebration in New Orleans, keeping in 
mind the white carnival organizations which take their mummery so seriously. 
Beneath Zulu’s goodnatured gaiety there is a satiric undertone which causes 
one to pause and reflect. 


University of South Carolina 





SOME COMMENTS ON THE BEAR’S SON TALE 


by 
Calvin Claudel 


In a recent issue of Journal of American Folklore’ there appeared an article, 
“A Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ Folktale,” written by Bertram Colgrave, 
upon which I should like to offer a few comments. The author makes a study 
of the John the Bear or Juan Oso tale (Mt. 301), as he found it in J. Frank 
Dobie’s Tongues of the Monte.2 

Professor Colgrave states erroneously that “it seems that though one version 
has been recorded from Brazil, this is the first time that one has turned up in 
North America.” On the contrary, many North American versions and variants 
of the Bear’s Son tale have been published. In fact, in a very recent issue of 
the Southern Folklore Quarterly? Wilson M. Hudson gives us a rather lengthy 
study of the same Dobie version in which he mentions the fact that Stith Thomp- 
son analyzed twenty variants of the John the Bear tale, including two from 
Mexico, in his European Tales among the North American Indians.* 

Aurelio M. Espinosa in a recent issue of the Journal of American Folklore,® 
page 158, states that there are thirty-three Spanish-American examples alone. In 
an article of mine in 1945, I give the text of a version from the Spanish-speaking 
people of Delacroix, Louisiana.6 I mentioned here that the tale “seems wide- 
spread in America,” citing five variants of J. M. Espinosa, also two of J. M. 
Carriére found in Missouri.?7 These last two are excellent examples, following 
the typical pattern of the tale, “two of the longest and finest variants that have 
come to our attention.” 

Elsie Clews Parsons in her collection, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, gives seven 


'Bertram Colgrave, “A Mexican Version of the ‘Bear’s Son’ Folktale,” JAFL, LXIV, 
409-13. 

*J. Frank Dobie, Tongues of the Monte, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., 1935. 

8Wilson M. Hudson, “Another Mexican Version of the Story of the Bear’s Son,” SFQ, XV, 
152-58, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1951, pp. 152-158. 

‘Stith Thompson, European Tales among the North American Indians, Colorado College 
Publications, No. 2, Colorado Springs, 1919. 

5Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Spanish and Spanish-American Folk Tales,” JAFL, LXIV, 151-62, 
Vol. 64, No. 252,, 1951, pp. 151-162. 

*Calvin Claudel, “Spanish Folktales from Delacroix, Louisiana,” JAFL, VIII, 210-12. 

"Joseph Medard Carriére, Tales from French Folk-Lore of Missouri, Evanston and 
Chicago, Northwestern University Press, 1937, pp. 44-64, Nos. 10-11. 
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versions, citing a very ample bibliography, covering the islands surrounding 
America, the United States, Mexico, Canada, various parts of Africa, France, 
etc.® 

A complete listing of the many examples of this tale in the Western Hemi- 
sphere would fill at least several pages. These versions extend from the faith- 
fully recorded ones to the somewhat literary adaptations, such as the Mexican 
one of Dobie, now under question. 

I also mention in my article Cosquin’s excellent study of this tale, along with 
his version from Lorraine.® It is surprising that Professor Colgrave missed 
this indispensable source which would surely have helped him give a more 
exhaustive and clearer analysis of this tale. 

Anticipating his later attempt to tie this tale in with Beowulf’s underwater 
trip to kill Grendel’s mother, Professor Colgrave loosely refers to the Bear’s 
Son tale as “this widely spread saga,” of which he wishes to study the “connex- 
ions in this note,” since Mr. Dobie failed to do so. The author next gives us a 
full synopsis of Mr. Dobie’s literary text. 

Professor Colgrave then refers to the underworld descent of Juan Oso and 
his mutilation of the monster, etc. He ties this in with motifs in the Grettis Saga 
and Beowulf. He cites Friedrich Panzer as his authority for connecting the 
underworld descent of Beowulf with that of John the Bear. This theory of 
Panzer has been somewhat discredited. In reviewing Professor Rhys Carpen- 
ter’s Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epic, Stith Thompson says 
concerning this question, “. . . The study which Professor Carpenter cites, made 
by Friedrich Panzer on the relation of Beowulf to the tale of the Bear’s Son, is 
not a very happy example of folk-tale scholarship. This is not the place to 
argue the point in detail, but many of the incidents cited both by Panzer and 
Carpenter would not be accepted for a moment as good parallels by the un- 
prejudiced investigator of a folk tale.”?° 

Panzer’s work represents a reconstructed archetype. Reviewing the same 
book, Francis Lee Utley says on this point, “No student of Northern epic would 
nowadays fall into Carpenter’s second error, that of comparing the literary de- 
rivative with an artifically reconstructed archetype. . . . Chambers and Lawrence 
as students of epic, and Golther, Bolte and Thompson as students of the folk- 


Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, Part III, New York, American Folk-Lore 
Society, 1943, pp. 292-295, No. 294, “The Housekeepers.” 

°E. Cosquin, Les Contes populaires de la Lorraine, Paris, 1887, I, No. 1, “Jean l’ours.” 

1°Stith Thompson, Western Folklore, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 314. 
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tale, all agree remarkably in their refusal to accept Panzer’s archetype as more 
than a conventional abstraction. . . .”4 

It is my opinion that there is no connection, as to origin, between the under- 
world descents in Grettis Saga and Beowulf and that of Bear Son. In going 
through the former work, I could find no similarity to the Juan Oso tale.12 On 
a close re-reading of Beowulf,13 I could find no analogy in a single motif to any 
in Bear Son. There seems to be no relation between Beowulf’s descent to kill 
a sea hag and the descent of John the Bear to free three princesses. 

There can be little quarrel with Professor Colgrave when he relates the de- 
scent of Beowulf to that of Bear Son in the broadly comparative sense. Yet when 
we seek particular motifs that are absolute variants of each other that is another 
question. How many underworld descents there must be in folklore and in 
recorded literature! Certainly we can posit some general conclusion which in- 
cludes the whole category of these descents and which would, no doubt, be of 
some interest to any student of humankind. But to state that the descent motif 
of the Bear Son tale goes back to an old Norse folktale episode is certainly 
jumping to conclusions. One could be equally justified in saying that Hercules’ 
club is the same as the club of Juan Oso. 

Professor Colgrave cites Chambers as an authority for his conclusion. How- 
ever, Chambers questions Panzer’s theory concerning the relationship between 
Beowulf and Bear Son in his Beowulf.14 Yet it is curious that Chambers him- 
self should have used numerous pages giving examples of the Bear Son tale and 
trying to connect it with Beowulf, even concluding that the word Beowulf is 
associated with bear (from Grimm’s opinion that it meant “bee foe”). Such a 
conclusion certainly seems based upon a structure of shaky evidence. Chambers 
also sees the priest Stein in Grettis Saga as a variant of Millstone-Hurler some- 
times found in Bear Son.15 This appears to be guesswork on the flimsiest of 
evidence! Cosquin feels that the episode with the extra-ordinary helpers (Oak- 
Twister, Millstone-Hurler, Mountain-Pusher) is not a part of the original story 
and belongs to another theme.!1® Thompson lists the helpers under an entirely 


Francis Lee Utley, SFQ, XI, 226. 
12Rjriki Magnusson and William Morris, Grettir the Strong, London, 1869. 
13Francis B. Gummere, The Oldest English Epic, New York, Macmillan, 1928. Also: 
William Ellery Leonard, Beowulf, New York, Century, 1923. 
14R W. Chambers, Beowulf (An Introduction to the study of the poem with a discussion 
of the stories of Offa and Finn), Cambridge, Cambridge Press, 1921, p. 65. 


1°7bid., p. 380. 
1%Op. cit., p. 23. 
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different tale type (Mt. 513A), listing Juan Oso as Mt. 301, “The Three Stolen 
Princesses.” 17 

Chambers further states, “A typical example of the Bear’s Son is Der Starke 
Hans in Grimm,”!® but Thompson lists Strong John as Mt. 650. Thompson 
states in his recent volume, The Folktale: “Any distribution study of Strong 
John is made difficult because of its close relation with the Bear’s Son. One is 
not always sure whether cataloguers have been careful to discriminate between 
the two types. .. .”29 

It is my feeling that the bear hero and the strong man type represent two 
different cycles of tales. The two cross sometimes but do not share a common 
source. It would seem safe to assume that the bear type goes back to an area 
where bears were prevalent. For many primitive people the bear has human 
attributes, readily lending himslf to anthropomorphization, as pointed out by 
Hallowell.2® On the other hand, the strong man motif appears in the folklore 
of almost every country or racial group. 

In connection with the underworld motif used in Bear Son, Cosquin traces 
this motif back to the Sanskrit collection of Somadeva, The Ocean of Story, be- 
longing to the 12th century,?? but it is not absolutely certain that this is a true 
variant. 

It seems necessary here to note that on page 411 of his article, Professor 
Colgrave observes that, because of the fact that Juan Oso visits cities and wastes 
his money in riotous living, “It is possible that the Scripture may have had 
some influence here.”’ This seems to be a farfetched analogy, to say the least. 

When Professor Colgrave refers to the account of the attack by a demon or 
drawf or by some other misshappen being, he states that “our version (that of 
Dobie) seems to differ in one respect from all versions hitherto recorded in that 
the attack takes place not in a house or hut, but in the open, at the camp. The 
reason for this deviation may well be that the story was taken over by a nomadic 
or semi-nomadic people who altered it to suit their way of life and to fit in with 
the Mexican border background.”22 I think that here we have a questionable 
conclusion drawn from a purely literary version of a tale. 


Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, FF Communications 
No. 74, Helsinki, 1928. 

18Op. cit., p. 370. 

2°Stith Thompson, The Folktale, New York, Dryden Press, 1946, p. 86. 

204 Irving Hallowell, “Bear Ceremonialism in the Northern Hemisphere,” American 
Anthropologist, XXVIII, 148-419. 

0p. cit., p. 23. 

22Idem., p. 412. 
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Professor Dobie himself says after the account of the tale: “at this point in 
the narrative, which I may not have quoted exactly in every instance, for it is 
hard to remember so many words. . . .”23 One questions the validity of building 
a whole structure of comparative study around such a specimen of this tale, 
especially since there is an abundance of faithfully collected ones. How is it 
possible to conclude that it was “a nomadic or semi-nomadic people who altered 
it,” on such uncertain evidence? 

I think Professor Colgrave is safe in his first assumption, that the Mexican 
Bear’s Son tale of Dobie is of Spanish origin. His second conjecture, “that it 
may have come with later immigrants from some other European land” seems 
baseless. It is very reasonable to assume that the Mexican Bear’s Son cycle 
stems from Spain, just as it is reasonable to assume that Carriére’s versions of 
this tale from Missouri are of French origin, branching back to those from 
France cited by Cosquin. In an article in the Journal of American Folklore, 
“The Nature and Problems of Mexican Indian Mythology,”?4 Paul Radin 
states on page 26, “In a famous article entitled, rather characteristically, ‘Notes 
on Mexican Folklore,’ he (Franz Boas) advanced the thesis that the animal tales 
in particular but other folktales as well, current among the Indians of Mexico, 
were of European, more specifically of Spanish origin. . . . Most American folk- 
lorists and ethnologists felt he had demonstrated his point conclusively. .. . 
Everywhere in Spanish and Portuguese America the same tales, it seemed, turned 
up among the Indians.” Again on page 28, Radin observes, “As we know he 
(Boas) was led by the distribution of such stories as “Juan Oso,” . . . to postu- 
late, or, at least, suspect Spanish influence even among the Idaho Shoshone, and 
Assiniboine, the Thompson River Indians, the Shuswap and the Nootka.” In his 
article, Radin refers to A. M. Espinosa’s well-known and representative collec- 
tion Cuentos populares Espanoles.25 

It may not be amiss for me to add that the vaquero element which Professor 
Colgrave sees in this tale told by Mr. Dobie, and which Colgrave presumes has 
“absorbed the Mexican background very completely,” may represent literary 
imagination rather than true folklore. The folk are very slow to alter tales. It 
is surprising to note the integrity that folktales have maintained in their trans- 
ference from the old world to the new world. 


*°Op. cit., pp. 226-227. 

24Paul Radin, “The Nature and problems of Mexican Indian Mythology,” JAFL, LVII, 
26-36. 

254M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares Espanoles (Stanford University Publications, Uni- 
versity series, Language and Literature 3: 1 and 2, 1923-24) 1: 17. 
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In concluding these comments, I wish to add that Professor Colgrave ex- 
pressed a number of interesting observations and conclusions. In my experience 
in the field of the folktale or folk narrative, I feel that there is much good work 
to be done by way of comparative study of present-day or recent collections of 
folktales with those of the distant past. We should, however, be most cautious 
before concluding that this or that motif is in direct descent from an ancient one. 


Norwich University 





THE SHELL AND THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


by 
Eddie W. Wilson 


The American Indian’s concern for shells is usually regarded from a utili- 
tarian standpoint since they served as digging and scraping tools; knives; 
celts; balers for boats; tempering material in making pottery; containers for 
food, drink, paint, and jewelry; spoons; tweezers to remove hair from the body; 
and personal ornaments. Yet, on the other hand, they had a singular place as 
wampum, as a token of war, as medicine, in religious ceremonial, and in 
symbolism. 

So important were shells in the lives of the American Indians that they were 
objects of an extensive and spirited export from the coastal areas into the 
interior. ‘“Glycymeris shell (G. giganteus Reeve, 1843) which is found in the 
waters of the Gulf of California from Magdalena Bay, Lower California, to 
Mazatlan, Mexico,” has been found in Pueblo ruins in Colorado.1 Abalone has 
been found in Basket Maker II sites as well as in later Basket Maker and early 
Pueblo sites in Arizona.2 “The large conch, Fulgur (Busycon) perversum,” 
discovered in the refuse of villages in the Wheeler Basin of the Tennessee River 
were “obviously brought from the Gulf of Mexico.” And a string of olivella 
shells was found “at the throat” of a Basket Maker mummy in Sayodneechee 
Cave in Arizona.* 


As WAMPUM 


One of the commonest mediums of barter and exchange among the Indians 
was wampum. These belts or strings of shells were also pledges of sincerity 
and truth and were used in all important transactions. They were invested with 
certain protective and authoritative qualities. Thus they were semi-sacred. The 


1Frank H. H. Roberts, Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra District, Southwestern Colorado 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 96, Washington, D. C., 1930), p. 155. 

*Frank H. H. Roberts, The Ruins at Kiatuthlanna, Eastern Arizona (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 100, Washington, D. C., 1931), p. 162. 

®°William S. Webb, An Archaeological Survey of the Wheeler Basin on the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 122, Washington, D. C., 
1939), p. 20 

‘Alfred Vincent Kidder and Samuel J. Guernsey, Archaeological Exploration in North- 
eastern Arizona (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 65, Washington, D. C., 1919), 


p. 161. 
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Penn treaty belt is a noted example of wampum as a pledge. According to Dr. 
William H. Holmes: 


Wampum was employed in summoning councils, and the messenger 
who journeyed from tribe to tribe found in it a well-recognized pass- 
port. When a council was called it was presented by the delegates from 
the various tribes as their credentials; it was used in the ceremony of 
opening and closing councils, as was also the calumet; it assisted in 
solemnizing oaths and in absolving from them; white, it was a mes- 
senger of peace; black, it threatened war, and covered with clay, it ex- 
pressed grief... . White wampum was the Iroquois emblem of purity 
and faith. .. . The literature of wampum would fill a volume.® 


As A TOKEN OF WAR 


In her study of the Pueblo Indians, Elsie Clews Parsons found that shells 
are associated with war. 

In the war dance, Ahina, at Laguna, one dancer represents the War god, 
Ma’ sewi, who “wears a bracelet of olivella shells.’”’6 Also, olivella shells are 
used in the war cults, strung around War god images (Oraibi Zuni) or on the 
string of a miniature bow (Jemez) or used on wrist guards (Jemez) and dance 
bandoleers.7 ‘White shells and abalone are inlaid in the Walpi War chief’s 
wooden fetish. . . . The olivella wrist guards given the Acoma War gods were 
never to be taken off; they were their hearts.” : 

In the Snake-antelope ceremony at Shipaulovi, a member of the Antelope 
Society wears a bandoleer to which is fastened a reed with a scallop shell “at 
the opposite end.” He “pats himself on the breast saying, ‘It is mine, it is me, 
I am the shell. I am a warrior.’ That is, the shell is the warrior token.’’® 

Then there were the “Helmet shaped caps worn by [Navaho] warriors on 
raids and journeys— front decorated with a strand of abalone shell (and 
bayeta) without which the cap was practically worthless.” 


‘William H. Holmes, Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans (Bureau of Ethnology, Annual 
Report 2, Washington, D. C., 1883), p. 241. 

°Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939), I, 537. 

*Ibid., 1, 300. 

®Ibid., I, 331. 

*Ibid., II, 665. 

Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (Saint Michaels, 
Arizona, 1901), p. 461. 
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As MEDICINE 


Nearly every important tribe had a “tribal medicine.” In this, quite often, 
were centered the prosperity and fate of the tribe. In certain instances this 
medicine consisted of a shell. 

Outstanding “medicine” among the Omaha was the Sacred Shell. This was 
kept encased in a leather bag. It is interesting to note here that this Unio 
alatus together with its bag may be seen in the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, today. The bag formerly hung in the Tent of War. It was never 
allowed to touch the ground. “It was believed that should this happen a terrible 
heat would follow, so great as to dry up the water courses or kill the fish. Man- 
kind would hardly survive the result of the impact of the shell on the earth. 
When the tribe moved out on the buffalo hunt the Tent of War with its contents 
was always taken along. The shell was carried on the back of a boy. Promising 
... children were selected for this purpose in the hope that the shell might influ- 
enc the boy’s dreams or visions and so bring good fortune not only to the lad 
but through him to the tribe.’’14 

Again, the Omaha and the Kansa “cherish sacred shells which they assert 
were brought with them from the great waters of the sunrise.” 

The following song is sung by a Chippewa Mide’ neophyte while he is passing 
through the experience of ceremonial dying: 


“You will recover; you will walk again. 
It is I who say it; my power is great. 
Through our white shell 
I will enable you to walk again.”!% 


Father Paul Ragueneau, Superior of the Huron Mission in New France, in 
describing a ceremony of reparation made for the killing of a Frenchman by 
the Hurons in 1649, says that shells were among the gifts intended “to calm the 
agitated mind” and “too soothe the feelings of a justly irritated heart.”14 

Also, ‘There is probably no more mysterious or interesting portion of the 
religious or ‘medicinal’ equipment of the Apache Indian, whether he be medi- 


M4Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, The Omaha Tribe (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Annual Report 27, Washington, D. C., 1911), p. 455. 

12James Mooney, The Siouan Tribes of the East (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
22, Washington, D. C., 1894), p. 10. 

18Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music, (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 45, 
Washington, D. C., 1910), p. 73. 

4Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New 
France, 1610-1791 (Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers, 1898), XXXIII, 243. 
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cine-man or simply a member of the laity, than the ‘izze-kloth or medicine cord. 
... The Apache look upon these cords as so sacred that strangers are not allowed 
to see them, much less handle them or talk about them. . . . These cords will 
protect a man while on the warpath, and many of the Apache believe firmly 
that a bullet will have no effect upon the warrior wearing them”; they, also, 
“can help the crops and cure the sick.” The cords consist of “one, two, three, 
and four” strands strung at intervals with shells or with small fragments of 
abalone shell.15 

Moreover, in actual medical practice the shell has a place. 

Eriogonum jamesii Benth. of the Buckwheat family is administered for sore 
tongue by the Zufi in the following manner: 

“The theurgist places a bit of the root in the patient’s mouth, where it re- 
mains a day and a night except when removed so the patient may eat. The 
mouth is washed with water after eating and the piece of root returned to the 
mouth. When the theurgist removes the root he places with it a piece of tur- 
quoise and white shell beads and deposits all in an excavation in the river bottom 
in order that it may go to Ko’ luwala’ wa, Abiding Place of the Council of the 
Gods.”26 

In contrast to this, a curing society of the Zufi cures “through Shumaikoli 
kachina convulsions or cramps with a spiral shell as ‘mother.’”17 The Arikara 
refers to “shells for our medicine.”!8 And the Chippewa used this remedy for 
ulcer: 

“Burn a clamshell, powder it finely in the hand, mix it with bear’s grease or 
any soft grease, using only enough to hold it together. The mixing is usually 
done in a clamshell. Apply to the sore or ulcer.”?9 


In RE Licious CEREMONIAL 


Furthermore, this medicine or power of the shell often extends into religious 
practices as a part of certain rites. Here it may appear in varying forms of 


*John G. Bourke, The Medicine-men of the Apache (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report 9, Washington, D. C., 1892), pp. 550, 553. 

Matilda Coxe Stevenson, Ethnobotany of the Zuni Indians (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 30, Washington, D. C., 1915), p. 50. 

“Elsie Clews Parsons, op. cit., II, 880. 

*Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian (Cambridge: University Press, 1909), 
V, 99. 

1°Frances Densmore, Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 44, Washington, D. C., 1928), p. 331. 
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paraphernalia as a simple shell, a dipper, a rattle, a trumpet, part of a shaman’s 
stick, an ornament, part of an image, or prayer meal. 

The simple shell may be used as a fetish, as an offering, or as a prayer to 
the gods or spirits. 

Among the articles in the fetish tray on Snake altar of the Hopi were “a 
conch shell and one or two bivalve shells,’2 whereas on Antelope altar of the 
Hopi were shell fetishes.21 

The turquoise, clam shell, and the abalone shell used by the Dineh (the peo- 
ple designated by the Navaho as his earliest ancestors) “are offered as a sacrifice 
to the gods.” According to legend: “First Man and First Woman, Owl Man and 
Owl Woman, brought them up from the Underworld. After the people came to 
this world they found turquoise in the ground; and a long time ago they lived 
near the big waters of the West, where they got white shell and abalone.”?? 

Again, a shell, the kona’ pamik, was used in “shooting” at the “candidate” 
in the Grand Medicine ceremonies of the Menomini and “in conveying sacred 
or mystic influence to a patient.” The following is said when the candidate is 
“shot”: 

“Thus is shown to you the strength of the Mita’ wit [the Grand Medicine 
Society]; the kona’ pamik was given to Ma’ nibiish by Ma’ atshawai’ eddk (the 
Great Mystery), and we have it from Manabush. Our children will feel its in- 
fluence, and they shall receive life. Our brother lying before us shall have life 
put into his heart. We will now restore him, and instruct him how to use his 
strength.”23 

The shell dipper was used in the Night Chant of the Navaho,24 the Rain 
ceremonial Owinahaiye of Zuni,25 the Winter Ceremony of Zuni Rain Society,?® 
Kachina Winter dances at Zufi,27 and the Rain ceremonial of the Snake and 
Kapina societies of Sia.28 Also, certain Hopi societies “have a special medicine 
which is aspersed or administered by shell from their altar bowl to all who have 


2°EIsie Clews Parsons, ed., Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936), I, 643. 

*Tbid., I, 687. 

22Dane Coolidge and Mary Roberts Coolidge, The Navajo Indians (New York: Houghton, 
1930), p. 111. 

*2Walter James Hoffman, The Menomini Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual 
Report 14, Pt. I, Washington, D. C., 1896), p. 101. 

*4Edward S. Curtis, op. cit., (1907), I, 116. 

*5Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, II, 647. 

**Ibid., II, 695. 

*"Ibid., II, 741. 

*8Tbid., II, 689. 
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been present at the ceremonial”; and this “charm medicine” or “discharming 
medicine” is believed to give immunity to the particular diseases controlled by 
the societies.29 Then, in the bowl of water from which a San Juan infant is 
washed, a large olivella shell or a cowrie may be placed, and an abalone shell 
may be used as a dipper.?° 

Of equal importance was the shell rattle among the Hopi and the Zuii: 

“Three species of conus (C. fergusoni, C. princeps, and C. regularis) were 
found in prehistoric graves. These were favorite shells for the manufacture of 
rattles, and they are still used for that purpose by the Hopis. . . . The larger 
specimens were probably tied to a short crook, and were used as rattles with 
which to beat time to the sacred songs. Smaller specimens, found in great num- 
bers on some of the skeletons served as tinklers, were apparently tied to gar- 
ments of the deceased in much the same fashion that the tin cones are appended 
to the kilts of Snake priests in the Snake Dance.”31 

The Zuni priests kept their rattles of olivella shells “in sealed jars in houses 
where they are believed to have rested since the settlement of the village. They 
are ‘fed’ regularly at each meal by some woman of the house where they are 
kept, and are removed only for the retreats held in their honor. . . . These 
fetishes, the e’ to- we, are the most sacrosanct objects of Zufi worship. They 
were brought,” says tradition, “from the innermost depths of the earth at the 
time of the emergence.”’32 

As to the shell trumpet: According to the Zuni, Koloowisi, the giant fetish 
or god of terrestrial waters, sometimes blows on a “great shell.”33 On the other 
hand, the old Luisefio shaman’s “sticks from near the desert show rude inlaid 
work in abalone fragments glued with mescal or other juice.”34 

Furthermore, shell ornaments were quite abundant. 

In Arizona and New Mexico: 

“Olivella shells were prepared for beads by grinding away the apex and base, 
conus shells were likewise worked; and the Pacific clam was drilled for necklace 


*°Ibid., I, 414. 

®*Tbid., I, 331. 

*1Jesse Walter Fewkes, Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Annual Report 22, Pt. I, Washington, D. C., 1904), p. 91. 

®2Ruth L. Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report 47, Washington, D. C., 1932), pp. 490, 513. 

*3Matilda Coxe Stevenson, The Zuni Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual 
Report 23, Washington, D. C., 19), p. 95. 

®4Constance Goddard Du Bois, “The Religion of the Luisefio Indians of Southern Califor- 
nia,” University of California Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, 8 (1908), 
p. 100. 
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pendants, sawed into bracelets and finger rings, or carved into likeness of the 
frog. The massive portions of shells were formed into beads, usually circular 
but sometimes drop-shape. Thin plates of shell were cut into ornaments repre- 
senting animals.”35 

In the Ceremony of the Little River Women Society of the Mandan, the 
women at the head and also at the end of the procession wear “an otter skin 
ornamented with a polished clam shell,” and they sing the “Song of the Shell” 
which consists of only three words: “Here are shells.”’6 

In the Apache Puberty Rite or Girl Dance, ‘“‘a white shell bead is tied to the 
girl’s hair in deference to the god and goddess of health and fructification.”37 

Shell ornaments adorn kachinas as in the case of the Hopi kachina, Wupa’ 
mo, which wears an abalone pendant or gorget around the neck.?8 

Shell gorgets have been found on the coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico and in the Mississippi Valley. Shell pendant ornaments have their Pa- 
cific and their Atlantic coast forms, whereas scalloped disks of shells occur 
especially in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, according to Dr. Holmes.?9 

The Luisefios and the Dieguefio Indians used abalone shell in making images 
associated with death. In the Luisefios ceremony for the dead, the eyes of the 
image consist of this shell.4° And “when several members of a [Dieguefio] 
family have died within a short period, it is customary to hold a ceremony called 
Image Burning or Keruk.” Here, “eyes, nose, ears, and teeth are represented 
with bits of haliotis shell.”’41 

Shell mixture was used as an offering in ceremonial prayer. This was “com- 
monly white shell and turquoise, to which may be added coral, red shell, abalone, 
or micaceous hematite. . . . The Santo Domingo shaman is invited or summoned 
with the shell, turquoise, and meal mixture.”*2 Among the Zufi the mixture 
consisted of “coarse cornmeal containing ground white shell and turquoise.”4% 
In the Zufi kachina ceremonies: 


S5Walter Hough, Antiquities of the Upper Gila and Salt River Valleys in Arizona and 
New Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 35, Washington, D. C., 1907), p. 23. 

86Frances Densmore, Mandan and Hidatsa Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul- 
letin 80, Washington, D. C., 1923), pp. 98, 105. 

®"Edward S. Curtis, op. cit., (1907), I, 46. 

%®Flsie Clews Parsons, ed., Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen, I, 242. 

®°William H. Holmes, op. cit. 

“Constance Goddard Du Bois, op cit., p. 100. 

“TT. Waterman, “The Religious Practices of the Dieguefio Indians,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, 8 (1908), p. 311. 

“2Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, I, 296. 

“Ruth Bunzel, op. cit., p. 498. 
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“The Paiyatamu medicine is made in the winter during the kachina meetings. 
The buttercups and other bright flowers are gathered and dried during the 
summer. Then in the winter the society people invite pretty girls to come and 
grind. They grind up the flowers with abalone shells. It is called Paiyatamu’s 
flower meal. This paint is used for painting the body and masks, and also for 
prayer sticks.”*4 
The Zuni medicine cult sings of: 


“Prayer meal 
With Ground shell.”45 


Another Zufi song is: 


“Then once more taking my prayer 
meal, 

My riches, 

My shell, 

Those on which I have breathd 
my prayer.’’46 


In SYMBOLISM 


Ethnological studies show that the shell had definite symbolical meanings. 
It was associated with color direction, fire, water, and life. 

In Tewa cosmography, shells are assigned to ‘cardinal directions”: “At 
Santa Clara, abalone is the shell of the west; olivella and cowrie shells, that of 
the south; large white bivalves that of the east.”*7 To the Navaho, the white 
shell meant the east; the yellow abalone, the west.*® 

As to the connection of shells with fire, Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La 
Flesche say: 


Shells were formerly used to carry coals of fire. In the ancient cere- 
monies in which this shell [the Sacred Shell of the Omaha as previously 
mentioned] had a part may have served some such purpose either ac- 
tually or symbolically. That it was connected with fire seems probable 
from the superstition that it would cause great heat.*9 


“Ruth Bunzel, Zufi Katcinas, op. cit., p. 860. 

“SRuth Bunzel, Zufi Ritual Poetry, op. cit., p. 792. 

“*Ibid., p. 794. 

‘"John Peabody Harrington, The Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians (Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Annual Report 29, Washington, D. C., 1916), p. 44. 

‘SEdward S. Curtis, op. cit., (1907), I, 91; Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 56. 

*°Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Fleche, op. cit., p. 457. 
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Then, in certain instances of shell-symbolism, water and life are inseparable. 
This is shown in the name-giving ceremony of the Omaha girl baby: 


On the fourth day after the birth of a child a baby name was given 
to it... . If the child was a girl, a girdle of mussel shells strung on a 
string was put around her. Here, again is to be noted the connection of 
the shell with water and of water as the medium for transmitting power 
from the Above to the mother earth. The placing of these symbolic 
emblems on the infant constituted a prayer for the preservation of the 
tribe and for the continuation of life through children.5° 


Next, required in the rites of the Pawnee Ceremony, “The Hako,” is a white 
shell in which the blue paint symbolizing the sky is mixed. This shell is used 
“because it was once a living thing. It lived in the water; it had no disease or 
sickness. As we use the shell we ask that disease and sickness may be kept away 
from us and that our life may be long.”’51 

Moreover, to the Osage, the shell meant “the never-ending life of the sun”51 
and “the introduction of life on the earth.”52 


The shell was precious to the American Indian. Its varying shapes and its 
iridescent inner surface aroused his sense of beauty. This is forcibly brought out 
in the Wintu myth, “Norwan.” Here, as the people danced, “they dropped 
beautiful shells. These shells fell from them as snow falls from the sky, and the 
whole floor was covered with shells, just as mountains in winter are covered with 
snow.”53 

Its mysterious origin aroused his wonder and awe. Hence it was “related to 
cosmic forces and to fundamental beliefs relative to life and death.”54 It was 
to be “treasured by the living and buried with the dead.”’55 


Los Angeles, California 


*°Ibid., p. 187. 

51Alice C. Fletcher, The Hako: a Pawnee Ceremony (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report 22, Pt. II, Washington, D. C., 1904), p. 37. 

®2Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, op. cit., p. 457. 

*8Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive Americans (Boston: Little, Brown, 1898), 
p. 83. 

®4Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, op. cit., p. 454. 

5*William H. Holmes, of. cit., p. 188. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs. By BELA Bartok and ALBERT B. Lorp, with a Fore- 
word by Grorce Herzoc. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. xvii, 
431 pp. $8.50. 


The Milman Parry Collection of Southslavic Texts at Harvard was the result 
of an extended collecting trip in 1934-35. Parry had as his assistant Albert B. 
Lord, and together they recorded 12,554 texts, of which some eleven thousand 
were “women’s songs.” Most of them were taken down by dictation, but about 
250 were recorded on aluminum disks, and from that group 75 were chosen for 
the present volume. The long narrative heroic poems chanted by men form a 
study in themselves, especially since they raise the question of relationships with 
classical epic style, content, and mode of composition.1 The women’s songs, with 
which we are presently dealing, comprise a wide variety of lyric and narrative 
pieces, and are not strictly speaking the preserve of women alone. 

Professor Parry died soon after his return to America in 1935, and it has 
remained for Dr. Lord, George Herzog, and the late Béla Bartok to organize the 
vast quantity of material so that selections could be given to the public. Barték’s 
association with the project was most fortunate, for in addition to being one of 
this century’s outstanding composers, he was a lifelong student of European and 
Near Eastern folk music, and published a number of scholarly volumes based 
largely on his own field work. He has provided a substantial essay on Serbo- 
Croatian folk music, prepared the musical texts for the volume, and outlined a 
scientific approach to the study of folk tunes. 

Barték had long ago refined the classification principles of Imari Krohn in 
evolving a method of ordering folk tunes so that their musical characteristics 
could be intensively studied, variants discovered, and the morphology of national 
folk music styles established. His principles of classification were first conven- 
iently set forth in his Hungarian Folk Music (1931), but in the present volume 
they have been further improved and his lucid discussion of principles will prob- 
ably be felt to be one of his most important contributions to folk music. Briefly, 
he transcribes all melodies so that they shall have the same final note (he has 
always chosen g above middle c as being most convenient), makes a profile of the 
tune in terms of the number of cadences and the pitch of the final note of each, 
taking into account also the metrical organization of each musical stanza and its 


1See Lord’s “Yugoslav Epic Folk Poetry,” Journal of the International Folk Music 
Council, III (1951), 57-61. 
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tonal range (ambitus). The system is not unlike that used by Bertrand H. Bron- 
son in his studies of Child ballad tunes (see JAF, LXII [1949], 81-86), though 
Bartok refines his details to such an extent that they are not entirely repro- 
ducible on the typewriter, much less on an IBM card. 

Once the profiles have been set down, it is simple to arrange tunes in any of 
several logical orders, and predominant patterns instantly emerge. In this volume 
his survey of Yugoslavian folk music is based not merely on the 75 specimens 
reproduced here, but also on some 3500 other Southslavic melodies from pub- 
lished and unpublished sources, which he had earlier tabulated in a manuscript 
now deposited in the Music Library of Columbia University. Bartdk’s generali- 
zations, then, are of the same breadth and weight as in his studies of other cen- 
tral European folk music. What is most striking in Serbo-Croatian music is the 
fondness for intricate ornamentation and complex rhythmic patterns, eastern 
influences from Bulgaria and perhaps Turkey. Equally characteristic is the 
small melodic compass of many melodies —half an octave and less — which 
makes it impossible to relate the musical tones to ‘“‘scales” in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense. This feature Yugoslavia shares with other Slavic regions. 

Bartok’s methods of transcription are a model of thoroughness, for he tries 
to record all significant musical phenomena — changes of tempo, changes of 
basic pitch between beginning and end, fractional sharping or flatting of notes, 
and the precise musical values of the most elaborate arabesque detail. A notable 
feature of his transcriptions is his device of recording beneath the actual melodic 
line of each tune the skeleton or fundamental melody, stripped of all ornamenta- 
tion. Here he is recognizing what we must all have felt to be true in the realm 
of improvisation: that consciously or subconsciously a basic elemental melodic 
line is in the mind of singer or instrumentalist as he departs from it, whether his 
departures are firmly regulated by convention or are wildly original, idiosyncratic 
flights. Though the application is widely different, the principle holds equally 
for Brahms variations on a theme or the jam session treatment of a popular 
song; in the latter case, indeed, the principle is so strongly felt that the listener 
is often required not to pick out the skeletal melody from amid the florid impro- 
visational effects, but actually to supply it in his own inner ear. For Yugoslavian 
fulk music Bartok’s device is an indispensable aid to the recognition of essential 
kinship between melodies, for the embellishments well-nigh obscure the funda- 
mental musical line. 

Dr. Lord has supplied Serbo-Croatian texts and his own straightforward 
English translations of the 75 songs in this volume. Although chosen primarily 
on musical grounds, the songs are a representative sample of subjects and textual 
styles. Some are bloody and dramatic, but the lyric tone predominates and 
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love is the chief subject. Oral formulaic devices which are so strongly charac- 
teristic of Yugoslavian heroic poetry are by no means absent here: the white 
horse, the gray falcon, the lover at the window, the doves in the rose garden — all 
these commonplace images have given rise to conventionalized recurrent phrases. 
Numerous variants of the 75 texts are to be found in the Parry collection (as 
many as 50 to 60 versions of some songs), and Dr. Lord has noted significant 
differences in development of themes. He reminds us too that textual variation 
follows patterns entirely different from those of folk melodies; many texts are 
sung to the same tune, but not the converse. Complete study of this feature 
would, however, demand recordings of both words and music of the thousands 
of songs which are represented in the Parry collection only by dictated texts. 

Although the contents of this volume are much further removed from West- 
ern tradition than, say, folk songs of Scandinavia, Barték’s methodology alone 
would recommend the book to every collector of folk song who has ever been per- 
plexed about the problem of classifying his material. To be sure, Barték is here 
operating as a musicologist, not a folklorist; yet too many collections have been 
assembled so casually that the material cannot be easily studied by either type 
of scholar. Here is one approach, developed rationally and clearly, which is 
especially useful in pointing up musical relationships. 


Ohio State University CLAUDE M. Simpson, JR. 


The Fortunes of Faust. By E. M. Butter. London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951. xvii, 365 pp. $6.00. 


Of the two complementary processes which Professor Stith Thompson has 
suggested are required for the study of folklore, the collection of materials has 
far outstripped its interpretation. This passion for accumulation has increased in 
precise ratio with the failure of folklorists to develop a sound theoretical frame- 
work within which the assembled materials can be properly and fruitfully inter- 
preted. Professor Archer Taylor’s MLA Presidential Address for 1951 is the 
latest attempt to justify the study of folklore as more than the mere stockpiling 
of examples yet he does no more than hint at what seems to me its most funda- 
mental value, its role as the soil out which literature can grow. Surely a strong- 
er case for the usefulness of folklore in the study of literature can be made out 
than wanly to say that folklore can explain allusions to traditional themes in 
contemporary literature. 

It is not only the folklorist who suffers when he sets himself restricted and 
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sterile goals; the student of literature who must look to him for the materials 
upon which he in turn can base his studies of the processes of the transmission, 
adaptation, and effect of folklore themes and patterns on literature proper is 
likewise put off — and out. I believe it is not going too far to argue that classical 
studies have been revitalized by virtue of the recognition given to folklore as the 
substratum from which later literature and art rose, and from which they drew 
so many of their themes, patterns, and, above all, their spiritual force. Without 
in the least maintaining that the ritual approach of the so-called Cambridge 
school is the only method worthy of employment, I am nevertheless certain that 
the deep insights which have been derived from the work of Frazer and his fol- 
lowers owe their originality and power to the heightened awareness of the role 
ot the underlying folklore motifs and values in classical literature and art, and 
even after fifty years of rewarding research, the special virtues of this approach 
are far from being exhausted, as witness the recent work of Mr. George Thomp- 
son on Aeschylus and of Professor E. R. Dodds in his 1949 Sather Lectures. I 
repeat, I do not so much advocate the exclusive use of this one approach as I 
wish to call attention to the first-rate work which results from folklore study 
pursued within a proper theoretical frame of reference. 

The first two volumes of Professor E. M. Butler’s three-part study of the 
Faust legend, Myth of the Magus (1947) and Ritual Magic (1949), had 
given hope that at last we would have an example to point to of the study 
of the transformation of a non-classical folklore theme into literature. The first 
two books had laid the groundwork by showing the origins of the Faust figure 
in the myth and ritual of the dying-reborn god-priest-king and of its merging 
into the Christian devil-sin-evil nexus. It is true that one felt that Miss Butler’s 
use of the Cambridge approach in her study of Faust had something of the arti- 
ficial and mechanical about it, and Dr. Barb was right in criticizing her errors 
in this regard in his Folklore review. Nevertheless, I had anticipated that in 
her culminating volume Miss Butler would have shown how this double origin 
of the Faust legend had continued to develop into literature, and how and in 
what ways the folklore root had supported and fructified the literature which 
stemmed from it. 

Unfortunately, I fear that our hopes have been frustrated. Professor Butler’s 
latest task required, even more than the services of sound scholarship of which 
she has God’s plenty indeed, the requisites of sensitive taste and critical acumen; 
of these, I regret to say, she has less than was needed for the work in hand. She 
has collected with great diligence some fifty versions of the Faust story, from 
the Spiess Faustbook of 1587 to Thomas Mann’s novel, Doktor Faustus of 1947, 
and has examined and described their contents with scrupulous care. Included 
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in her bag of Fausts are the versions by Marlowe, Goethe, Heine, Lenau, Mann, 
and Valéry, all literary works of the first order, but when we come to inquire 
whether she has been able, by the use of her folklore material, to cast any fresh 
critical light on these works, we are reluctantly forced to admit that her treat- 
ment of them is but pedestrian. Surely, it is not enough to discuss Marlowe’s 
supposed atheism and to summarize his play, and in particular she is quite in- 
sensitive to Mann’s novel (paradoxically vexing in one who is a novelist of some 
distinction herself); one has only to compare her uninspired remarks with Dr. 
Erich Kahler’s Commentary analysis of the book to realize the measure of dif- 
ference between the industry to accumulate material and the ability to inter- 
pret it. 

Nevertheless, if Miss Butler’s book is a disappointment, it is a failure only 
if the most stringent standards of criticism are brought to bear on it, and it 
ought to be praised as much for what it has accomplished as it must be criticized 
for having failed to set for itself the worthiest goals. Nor need we despair at 
this one failure of a folklore study to rise to the critical heights of which it was 
potentially capable. We have, luckily, both the theory and practice available 
to guide us in work to come: Mr. Stanley Edgar Hyman has in a recent article 
in the Kenyon Review brilliantly sketched some of the more profitable lines 
along which the relations between folklore and literature may be studied, and 
the work of Weston, Raglan, Knight, Troy, Fergusson, Campbell, and Burke — 
to name no others — has demonstrated the kinds of rewards which such study 
can be made to yield. 


Michigan State College HERBERT WEISINGER 
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